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Nathan Hale, iyj6 ; Biography and Memorials. By Henry Phelps 

Johnston. (New York : Privately Printed. 1901. Pp. xii, 

208.) 

Mechanically this octavo volume is a good example of book-making ; 
its 22 plates are by the Bierstadt artotype process, and the printing was 
done by the DeVinne Press. The edition is limited to four hundred 
copies on hand-made paper, and 25 copies on Japan paper. The text 
occupies 130 pages, and an " Appendix," pp. 131-205, consists of some 
of Hale's correspondence, his army diary, tributes, memorials and notes. 

In seven chapters Professor Johnston recounts Hale's ancestry, home- 
life, college career at Yale, profession of school-master, identification 
with the American Revolution, and his untimely fate and execution as a 
spy. The work is not always well-balanced. An apparent dearth of 
data appears, where ample materials exist for more elaborate treatment. 
Fortunately the author has avoided repeating numerous fictions which 
have passed for facts for many years, but he has also encountered 
his own stumbling-blocks. Mr. George E. Hoadley (p. vi) does not 
possess any of Stuart's manuscripts. The Hale house (p. 15) was not 
built until after the martyr's death, and could not, therefore, have been 
" familiar" to him. The Fordyce volume (p. 38) very likely belonged 
to another Nathan Hale, and Van Mastricht's treatise was not secured by 
Mr. Havemeyer at the Brinley sale, but came into his possession many 
years afterward. On p. 135 Hale's letter (no. 2) is dated "Sept.," 
but should be " Aug 8 ' " — as Stuart's correspondence of 1848 shows. The 
date of transfer of the school-house at East Haddam (p. 196) took place 
in 1900, not 1890; and the note (p. 204) on "Hale Bibliography" is 
strikingly incomplete. But these are minor points. 

Hale's letters and those of his correspondents are not printed with 
scientific accuracy, and of the latter quite a few of importance, which 
have been preserved, seem to be unknown to the author. This is also 
the case with regard to poetical and other effusions written by Hale, which 
are an index of his attainments and a commentary on his interests. The 
text of the camp diary is quite accurate — only a few misreadings having 
been discovered. The last entry in this diary is not the latest extant item 
written by Hale, as Professor Johnston supposes. It is lamentable that 
so few of Hale's own letters have survived ; undoubtedly many were lost 
at the burning of New London on September 6, 1781. The chapter on 
Hale's ancestry is adequate, but his home -life and college career are sus- 
ceptible of extensive treatment, and are in his case a sine qua non as re- 
lated to the climax of his life. Hale's conduct in the army was a pleas- 
ant contrast to that of some of his own men, notably his lieutenant, 
Alpheus Chapman, who was found guilty by a court martial of " disobe- 
dience of orders and refusing his duty," for which he was dismissed from 
the Continental service on June 16, 1776. 

Hale's love affair is mentioned with remarkable brevity. In a letter 
unknown to the author, a Wethersfield correspondent boldly jibes Hale 
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(June 7, 1774) for being " engaged [in]the amorous pursuit " and adds : 
" For tho' I would allow Miss Adams every charm which was in the 
power of Nature to bestow, or Art to polish," yet (as summarized) we 
have some equally fine girls in this town. He continues: "At Yale 
your Character was certainly that of a scholar and not of a Buck ! ' ' An 
undated love poem to Alicia Adams reveals Hale's heart : 

" Far from the seat of pleasure now I roam," 
he wrote, yet professed 

" My thoughts are settled on the friend I love." 

How does Professor Johnston reconcile these facts with his account ? 

The author dismisses the story of betrayal by a Tory cousin, Samuel 
Hale of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, by saying that "Stuart himself 
demolished it, and we may reject it. ' ' The suspicion of betrayal is first 
recorded by Nathan's brother, Enoch, in his diary on October 15, 1776. 
It was often repeated in other places, subsequently. Living witnesses of 
the period, belonging to the family, as late as 1836 wrote that " freedom 
as well as delicacy will require a total silence on that subject. . . . 
And even if true they feel that at this late day it had better be left in 
oblivion if possible." Naturally this was an uncongenial topic. The 
accused endeavored to " square " himself against " that infamous news- 
paper publication charging me with ingratitude. ' ' Naturally ; but on 
the other hand he was a troublesome Tory, and had been repeatedly con- 
fined. He joined the British in 1775, was Deputy Commissary of 
Prisoners at New York at the time of Nathan's capture, and remained 
with the British army until October, 1778. 

Professor Johnston sets up a new claim as to the site of Hale's execu- 
tion, namely at Turtle Bay or " approximately near the corner of Forty- 
fifth Street and First Avenue," New York. We believe his contention 
to be untenable and not established by facts. The British army entered 
New York at this point on September 15. General Robertson with a 
brigade took possession of the works in the city proper on the evening 
of that day, while the rest of the army encamped " with the right at 
Horen's Hook on East river, and the left at the North river near Bloom- 
ing Dale," "in which positions," General Howe wrote on the 21st, 
they "still continue." A more inauspicious place could hardly be 
imagined than that which Professor Johnston suggests for Artillery Park, 
namely at Turtle Bay, when one considers the juncture of events, where 
the use of artillery was so imperative. The table land near the old five- 
mile stone, afterwards laid out as Hamilton Square, was the highest 
ground south of Harlem, with a commanding view to the north, and 
well-known as a place of review for the royal artillery before the war. 
On this plain ' ' about a mile beyond Turtle Bay ' ' the great artillery 
exercises took place. Captain John Montresor records such an event in 
his " Journal" under date of August 20, 1766, which is characteristic. 
This is the site, near Dove Tavern, which the late William Kelby, of the 
New York Historical Society, established as the place of Hale's execu- 
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tion. The late Dr. George H. Moore about thirty years ago secured 
data favoring this site, and we have discovered Hessian records which, 
while they do not contradict, speak much in favor of that view. It is 
regrettable that the brevity of the index (4 pp. ) makes it almost useless 
as a guide to the persons, places and events mentioned in the volume. 

William Pitt, Von Felix Salomon. Band I. Bis zum Ausgang 

der Friedensperiode, 1793. Teil I. Die Grundlagen. (Leipzig: 

Teubner, 1901. Pp. xiv, 208). 

Even to an age which had seen Fox a member of Parliament at nine- 
teen, the successful premiership of Pitt at twenty-five appeared a marvel. 
This work undertakes to solve the mystery. Without slighting in Pitt's 
genius and training the personal factors in the problem, the author de- 
parts from the traditional view by casting elsewhere the weight of his 
explanation. In Chatham, Dr. Salomon sees not merely the illustrious 
father of a still greater son. He was the founder of a political, as Adam 
Smith was of an economic, system which together formed the basis of 
Pitt's public career. The author accordingly after sketching, in the first 
chapter, the history of Pitt's family and youth to the death of Chatham, 
compares, in the second (pp. 39-1 n), the political doctrines of Chat- 
ham with those of Burke and of George III. Of these the last, a belated 
champion of royal absolutism, effected a puny revival of the old Tories ; 
Burke, the versatile apologist of parliamentary absolutism and party gov- 
ernment, became the regenerator of the old Whigs ; while Chatham, who 
professed to be above party, founded in the end a new Toryism. 

The germ of Chatham's political system was his theory of the laws. 
In his view, these were not, as was held by Burke, an arbitrary growth of 
rights based upon prescription. They were the masterpieces of the 
human reason, invested as such, in their constitutional forms, with an 
authority almost sacred. The Revolution of 1688 Chatham held to be 
not a mere defeat of the King nor victory of Parliament. It was a tri- 
umph of the law, and the puppetdom to which the Whigs, from a con- 
trary belief, had depressed the throne under the first and second Georges, 
was a breach of the constitution. But the touchstone of his as of all polit- 
ical doctrine of the time lay beyond these domestic problems, in the 
American question. With respect to the colonies the King asserted both 
the right and the expediency of arbitrary taxation. Burke denied the 
expediency, but, true to his Whig partiality for parliamentary absolutism, 
he asserted the right. Chatham denied both. The King's American 
subjects, Chatham held, stood in the same relation to the constitution as 
did their British brethren : under it they could not be taxed arbitrarily, 
from it they could not withdraw. With Burke then, the resistance of the 
colonies was illegitimate but excusable ; and once they had established a 
de facto independence, there was nothing in his theory of the law to jus- 
tify an effort at reconquest. History had simply taken a turn which he 
was prepared to register. With Chatham, the resistance was legitimate, 
the secession was not. The constitution violated by the King and Par- 



